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a very inferior kind, and know it to be incapable of sound,
deep application, I should hate been very foolish, if I had
attempted to sneer at you or your pursuits. Mine have
always been light and trifling, and tended to nothing but
my casual amusement; I will not say, without a little vain
ambition of showing some parts; but never with industry
sufficient to make me apply them to anything solid. My
studies, if they could be called so, and my productions, were
alike desultory. In my latter age, I discovered the futility
both of my objects and writings: I felt how insignificant
is the reputation of an author of mediocrity; and that,
being no genius, I only added one name more to a list of
writers that had told the world nothing but what it could
as well be without.

These reflections were the best proofs of my sense ; and,
when I could see through my own vanity, there is less
wonder at my discovering that such talents as I might have
had are impaired at seventy-two. Being just to myself
I am not such a coxcomb as to be unjust to you. No, nor
did I cover any irony towards you in the opinion I gave
you of the way of making deep writings palatable to the
mass of readers. Examine my words; and I am sure you
will find that, if there was anything ironic in my meaning,
it was levelled at your readers, not at you. It is my opinion,
that whoever wishes to be read by many, if his subject is
weighty and solid, must treat the majority with more than
is to his purpose. Do not you believe that twenty name
Lucretius because of the poetic commencement of his books,
for five that wade through his philosophy ?

I promised to say but little; and, if I have explained
myself clearly, I have said enough. It is not, I hope, my
character to be a flatterer: I do most sincerely think you
capable of great things; and I should be a pitiful knave if
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